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DANTE AND THE MOSAICS OF HIS 
BEL SAN GIOVANNI 


By ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


I 


N May of the year 1225, forty years before the birth of Dante, 

a Franciscan friar by the name of Jacobus began the mosaic of 
the tribuna of the Florentine Baptistery (Plate I, centre). The 
work was probably completed in 1228 or soon thereafter.! 

Within the same century the Baptistery was further decorated 
by the mosaics of the octagonal cupola (Plate II). ‘Those on the 
three faces to the west, above the tribuna, represent the Last Judg- 
ment; those on the other five faces narrate, in four bands, each con- 
taining fifteen scenes, the story of Genesis up to the Deluge, the 
life of Joseph, the life of Christ, and the life of John the Baptist. 
Above all these the topmost band represents the nine orders of the 
angels.? 

There are two opinions with regard to the dates of these mosaics. 
Van Marle regards the Last Judgment and the angels as earlier than 
the narrative scenes; Venturi regards them as contemporary. Van 

‘1 R. Davidsohn, ‘‘Das ulteste Werk der Franciscaner-Kunst,” in Repertorium fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, XXII (1899), 315; A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, III (Milan, 1904), 872; 
K. Frey, in his edition of Vasari’s Lives, Part I, Vol. I (Munich, 1911), 828; R. van Marle, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, I (The Hague, 1923), 262. 

® A. Aubert, Die malerische Dekoration der San Francesco Kirche in Assisi (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 68; Venturi, V (1907), pp. 217-239; van Marle, pp. 262-270. Several mosaicists took 
part in the work, among them, presumably, the two, Andrea Tafi and Apollonio, to whom 
Vasari, in his life of Tafi, ascribes it. 
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Marle thinks that the Last Judgment and the angels may have been 
begun at the same time as the mosaic of the tribuna; and that the 
narrative scenes were begun in 1271 or soon thereafter and not 
finished until after 1800. Venturi assigns them all to the period 1271- 
1300. 

The general appearance of the mosaics representing the Last 
Judgment and the angels is certainly more archaic than that of the 
narrative scenes. Venturi is, I think, misled by his belief that the 
lack of narrative scenes for the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Esau indicates that the plan of including the Last Judgment in the 
decorative scheme was an afterthought which prevented the carry- 
ing out of the previous plan. This belief, however, does not appear 
to be valid. The Last Judgment is the dominating feature of the 
decoration and holds the position of honor over the high altar; the 
narrative scenes are subsidiary to it. Surely it is probable that the 
Last Judgment was from the beginning the dominating element of 
the decorative plan. Each of the four narrative bands is complete 
in itself, and each begins to the right of the Last Judgment. 

In any case, we may be confident that the mosaics of the tribuna 
and the upper mosaics representing the Last Judgment and the 
angels were known to Dante. 

It is inherently probable that Dante, as boy and young man, 
was very greatly interested in all the mosaics of the Baptistery 
visible to him. There is no need of stressing his love for his bel san 
Giovanni; there is no need of stressing his sensitiveness to art. And 
the mosaics of the Baptistery, instead of being, as they are now, 
very minor items in the extraordinary artistic wealth of Florence, 
were in Dante’s boyhood and youth the most notable works of 
modern art in Florence. There was, indeed, nothing to rival them, 
so far as I can ascertain, except the small mosaic of the facade of 
San Miniato, and at the very end of the century the mosaic of the 
apse of San Miniato and possibly the mosaic of the coronation of 
the Virgin, now in the cathedral. We have no record of any Floren- 
tine fresco sequence prior to 1200; and even the altarpieces were 


few.? 
1 Venturi, V, 241-242; van Marle, I, 261-262, 271-275. 
? O. Siren, Toskanische Maler im XIII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1922. 
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It is further to be borne in mind that this representation of the 
Last Judgment was presumably better known to Dante than any 
other representation of the same theme, and that it is indeed the 
only representation of the Last Judgment which we know him to 
have seen; ! also that there must have been a natural psychological 
tendency for him to form or modify his youthful concept of Heaven 
by what he saw when he looked upward in his church. 

It would seem to be worth while, therefore, to consider whether 
there be a relation between the mosaics of the Baptistery and any 
of the visual imaginings of the Commedia. 


II 


Let us examine first the mosaic of the tribuna (Plate III). To 
the right Mary sits enthroned; opposite her, to the left, John the 
Baptist sits enthroned; between them is a round design, floreate in 
decoration, containing curiously shaped compartments occupied by 
individual figures. This round design, with its compartments, sug- 
gests a flower with its petals — even more strongly when seen from 
an angle (see Plate I) than when seen from directly below. 

The visible semblance of Dante’s Empyrean consists of a great 


1 ‘The most notable other monumental representations of the Last Judgment produced in 
Italy before 1800 are: the fresco in Sant'Angelo in Formis, near Capua, on which see P. Jessen, 
Die Darstellung des Weltgerichts bis auf Michelangelo (Berlin, 1888), pp. 12-14, G. Voss, Das 
giingste Gericht in der bildenden Kunst des friihen Mittelalters (= Beitrdge zur Kunstgeschichte, 
VIII, Leipzig, 1884), pp. 45-47, and van Marle, I, 199-140 and VI (1925), 62; the mosaic in 
the cathedral of Torcello, on which see Jessen, pp. 8-11, Voss, pp. 48-52, C. A. Levi, Dante a 
Torcello e il musaico del giudizio universale (Treviso, 1906; known to me only through the 
unsigned notice in the Bullettino della Società Dantesca Italiana, XX, 1918, 288) and van 
Marle, I, 286-289; and the fresco by Cavallini in Sta. Cecilia in Rome, on which see van 
Marle, I, 515-519. For other less notable representations see the references in van Marle, 
VI, 62; also van Marle, I, 448. There is no specific reason to think that Dante saw any of 
these representations. No one of them, so far as I can ascertain, possesses similarities to the 
Commedia so extensive or so striking as those pointed out in the present article. On the 
possibility of Dante”s knowledge of Giotto’s fresco of the Last Judgment at Padua, see below, 
p. 9. A fresco, now destroyed, containing a Satan con più bocche existed in Boccaccio's time 
on the facade of the church of San Gallo in Florence: see Decameron, viii, 9, and Francesco 
Sansovino’s comment thereon in his Dickiaratione di tutti i vocaboli . . . che nel. . . Decamerone 
si trovano (Venice, 1546), reported in D. M. Manni, Istoria del Decamerone di Giovanni Boccaccio 
(Florence, 1742), pp. 515-516. In view of the general dearth of frescoes in Florence before 
1800 and their multiplication soon thereafter, the chances are that the fresco was painted 
after Dante’s ezile. 
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Rose containing a petal-seat for each of the redeemed. At one point 
of the upper rim is the throne of Mary, and directly opposite is that 
of John the Baptist (Par. xxxii, 28-81): 


E come quinci il glorioso scanno 
de la donna del cielo e li altri scanni 
di sotto lui cotanta cerna fanno, 
così di contra quel del gran Giovanni.! 


The figures in the round design of the mosaic fall historically 
into an earlier and a later group. The four to the left are patri- 
archs, Jacob, Isaac, Abraham, Moses; the four to the right are pro- 
phets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. Just so the Rose is di- 
vided upon an historical basis into two halves, the one for those 
who believed in Christ venturo, the other for those who believed in 
Christ venuto (Par. xxxii, 19-27). 

It does not seem to me that under the circumstances these like- 
nesses can be dismissed as coincidental. Neither would I claim that 
this mosaic was specifically the source of the concept of the Rose. 
But I believe we may fairly conclude that it is probable that memory 
of this mosaic, impressed upon the mind of Dante in his most im- 
pressionable years, remained therein, more or less conscious; and 
that when Dante came to the devising of his Rose this memory at 
least confirmed, and perhaps to some extent determined, his great 
plan.* 

It may be added that the caryatids of the same mosaic very pos- 
sibly shared in the building of the memory which led in general to 
the concept of the punishment of the proud in Purgatory and in 
particular to the simile (Purg. x, 130-135): 

Come per sostentar solaio o tetto, 


per mensola tal volta una figura 
si vede giugner le ginocchia al petto, 


1 I quote from Le opere di Dante, testo critico della Società Dantesca Italiana, Florence, 
1921. 

? For previous suggestions as to art sources for Dante’s concept of the Rose, see P. Savj- 
Lopez, Il canto XXX del Paradiso (Lectura Dantis, Florence, 1906), pp. 15-19 (Savj-Lopez 
does not regard as significant such suggestions as had thitherto been made); A. Gottardi, ‘La 
città di Dio e Ja città di Satana in una raffigurazione simbolica del secolo XII,” in Gu 
dantesco, XXIII (1915), 208-219; V. Zabughin, ‘Dante e la chiesa greca,” in Roma e l'Oriente, 
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la qual fa del non ver vera rancura 
nascere in chi la vede; così fatti 
vid’ io color, quando puosi ben cura.! 


III 


Let us turn now to the upper mosaics representing the Last 
Judgment and the angels. Let us first review from left to right the 
three faces of the cupola upon which the Last Judgment is repre- 
sented, and note elements of the mosaics which correspond to ele- 
ments in the Commedia. 

In the left face (Plate IV) the correspondences are not striking. 
The central band of the mosaic, in this and the right face as well, 
pictures certain of the blessed as seated in a definite order. The 
lower band shows a gate guarded by an angel, who is welcoming 
a newly arrived soul. Just to the right an angel leading a group of 
the blessed toward the gate bears a banner inscribed VENITE BENE- 
DITTI PATRIS MEI POSSIDETE PREPARATUM — the summons of Dante’s 
angel to spirits passing from Purgatory to the Earthly Paradise 
(Purg. xxvii, 58). 

In the central face (Plate V), at the bottom, are six tombs, the 
covers raised at varying angles, with two or more figures in each 
tomb rising to varying heights. These tombs are the first thing the 
eye sees as one looks upward above the iridbuna (see Plate I, top), 
and the individual variation with which they and their occupants 
are rendered makes them striking. They remind one of the tombs of 
the heretics with their raised covers (Inf. x, 8-9), and in particular 
of the tomb in which Cavalcanti kneels while Farinata stands up- 
right (x, 52-54): 

Allor surse a la vista scoperchiata 


un’ ombra lungo questa infino al mento: 
credo che s’ era in ginocchie levata. 


Above the two right-hand tombs stands a gigantic demon whose 


1915-1916 (known to me only through the notice by A. Marigo in Bullettino della Società 
Dantesca Italiana, XXVI, 1919, 85-86); F. Ermini, ‘‘La candida rosa del paradiso dantesco,” 
in Giornale dantesco, XXV (1922), 306-808. 

1 On the plastic precedents for the concept of the caryatids, see N. Campanini, Il canto 
X del Purgatorio (Lectura Dantis, Florence, 1901), pp. $1-83. 
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wings, unlike those of his neighbor to the right, are bat-wings — as 
are those of Dante’s Satan (Inf. xxxiv, 49-50): 
Non avean penne, ma di vispistrello 
era lor modo. 

Above the head of this demon is a tailed monster with a large 
head and a pair of flippers, apparently swimming in the air — re- 
minding one slightly of Dante’s Geryon. 

In the lowest band of the right face (Plate VI), at the top near 
the left, is a demon carrying a sinner over his shoulder, as in Inf. 
xxl, 34-36: 

L’ omero suo, ch’ era aguto e superbo, 


carcava un peccator con ambo l’ anche, 
e quei tenea de’ piè ghermito il nerbo. 


In the mosaic, however, it is the arms that the demon is gripping. 
A similar but much less striking group, facing the other way, ap- 
pears in the right half of the scene, a little to the right of the head 
of Satan. | 

Judas appears, hanging, with his name inscribed beside him, in 
the lower right corner of the mosaic. 

The grotesque figure of Satan (Plate VII) has in effect three 
mouths — since short open-mouthed serpents project right and left 
from his ears. In each of the three mouths is a sinner. The sinner 
in the central mouth has his head within, and his body and legs . 
hanging out. Those in the side mouths hang forward, head down. 
The situation is the same as in Inf. xxxiv, 61-67: 

“Quell’ anima là su c’ ha maggior pena,” 

disse ’l maestro, ‘è Giuda Scariotto, 

che ’1 capo ha dentro e fuor le gambe mena. 
De li altri due c’ hanno il capo di sotto, 

quel che pende dal nero ceffo è Bruto; 

vedi come si storce e non fa motto; 
e l’ altro è Cassio che par sì membruto.” 


In the central part of the scene there are several serpents of 
various sorts. Two sinners — the two standing to the left and right 
of Satan, with their heads in the mouths of the large-headed serpents 
on which Satan is seated — are attacked each by two serpents. 


SITI ip ZAZIESEOI T oa GI 
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These four serpents have each four very short legs, and in each case 
one of the two serpents stands upright and bites a sinner in the back. 
Two, at least, of the serpents in Dante’s seventh bolgia have legs, 
specified in one case as short (Inf. xxv, 50, 113); and one, at least, 
stands upright and bites (xxv, 51 ff.). The same sinners in the 
mosaic are bitten, by other serpents, in the neck — as is Vanni 
Fucci (xxiv, 97-99): 
Ed ecco a un ch’ era da nostra proda, 


s° avventò un serpente che ’1 trafisse 
là dove ?1 collo a le spalle s’ annoda. 


The serpents on which Satan is seated hold in their open mouths, 
as has been said, the heads of these same sinners, and the serpent 
to the right presses a great tooth against the cheek of his victim— 
just as a serpent, attacking Agnello, puts teeth into his cheeks 
(xxv, 54): 

poi addentò e l’ una e l’ altra guancia. 


In the upper right-hand quarter of the scene is a sinner held 
feet upward with his head out of sight — reminding one slightly 
of Dante’s simonists. 

The mosaic figures representing the nine orders of the angels 
dominate the whole Baptistery from above. Their order, beginning 
at the east and reading back and forth from north to south, is 
Angels, Archangels, Principalities, Powers, Virtues, Dominations, 
Thrones, Cherubim, Seraphim. The first seven are designated by 
their names in large letters. ‘The last two are not named. ‘The order 
in which they appear is that followed by Dante in the Commedia, not 
that of the Convivio. 

In the case of the mosaics of the cupola, as well as in the case of 
that of the tribuna, it seems to me impossible under the circum- 
stances to dismiss all the likenesses as coincidental. Nor is it pos- 
sible on the other hand to prove absolutely that any of the motifs 
of the mosaics specifically suggested any of Dante’s concepts. The 
possibility of the existence of other plastic or pictorial suggestions 
now lost must be held in mind; also the possibility of invention 
based upon purely literary sources or upon thought alone. Yet an 
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influence of these mosaics, even if not exclusive, may have been 
significant in the formation of a concept resulting from a combina- 
tion of various suggestions. And it remains inherently and strongly 
probable that these mosaics made a deep impression upon the mind 
of the young Dante. i 

All things considered, it seems to me probable almost to the point 
of certainty that the striking figure of Satan in the mosaic — three- 
mouthed, a sinner in each mouth, legs pendent from the central 
mouth, heads pendent from the other two mouths — is the primary 
source of Dante’s concept of his Satan; ! that the biting serpents and 
the bitten sinners shared in the formation of the concept of the 
punishment of some of the thieves; ? and that the group, to the 
left of Satan, of the demon carrying a sinner slung over his shoulder 
is the primary source of Dante’s group of the demon carrying the 
grafter.? 

Next in degree of probability I should place the supposition that 
the bat-wings of Dante’s Satan were suggested by the bat-wings of 
the gigantic demon in the central face of the mosaic; and the sup- 
position that the tombs of the mosaic shared in the formation of the 
concept of the tombs of the heretics.' If this latter supposition is 
valid, it becomes further probable, though I think somewhat less 
so, that the tombs of the mosaic were also in Dante’s mind, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, when he wrote (Inf. vi, 94-99): 


Più non si desta 
di qua dal suon de l’ angelica tromba, 
quando verrà la nimica podesta: 
ciascun rivederà la trista tomba, 
ripiglierà sua carne e sua figura, 
udirà quel che in etterno rimbomba 


! For previous suggestions as to art sources for Dante’s concept of Satan, see A. Graf, 
Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, II (Turin, 1898), 92-94, 127-128; F. X. Kraus, 
Dante (Berlin, 1897), pp. 439-440; R. T. Holbrook, Dante and the Animal Kingdom (New 
York, 1902), pp. 72-76; and Gottardi, loc. cit. 

® Fora previous suggestions to an art source for this concept, see La Divina Commedia... 
illustrata nei luoghi e nelle persone, ed. by C. Ricci (Milan, 1898), pp. xxix and xxxvi. 

® So far as I can ascertain, no suggestion of an art source for this concept has previously 
been made. 

4 This suggestion is entirely consistent with the fact that Dante’s concept of the tombs 
of the heretics was influenced by knowledge, gained through visit or report, of the tombs at 
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and (Purg. xxx, 13-15): 


Quali i beati al novissimo bando 
surgeran presti ognun di sua caverna, 
la revestita carne alleluiando. 


With regard to the other elements noted in the mosaic of the 
Last Judgment — the orderly seating of the blessed, the gate, the 
angel with the words VENITE BENEDITTI PATRIS MEI, the Geryon- 
like figure, the presence of Judas, the sinner held feet up with head 
out of sight, I should claim possibility rather than probability of 
influence. 

As to the angels, it seems to me inherently probable that their 
dominance in the mosaic increased Dante’s interest in the angelic 
host in general, and in the question of the relative order of the several 
orders of angels in particular. 

Dante’s fellow townsman and contemporary, Giotto, was certainly 
deeply impressed by the mosaic representing hell; for, as Mr. E. F. 
Rothschild and I are showing in a presently forthcoming study, he 
repeated several of its motifs, with minor changes, in his fresco of 
the Last Judgment in the Arena Chapel at Padua, painted probably 
about 1305. Notable in particular are his repetitions of the Satan, 
of the demon with a sinner slung over his shoulder, and of the sinner 
bitten in the back by an upright reptile, and his extension of the 
motif of the sinner held feet up with head out of sight. He does not 
repeat specific motifs from the other faces of the mosaic. Dante 
may or may not have seen Giotto’s fresco. In the respects in which 
Arles (see C. Cipolla, ‘’Sulla descrizione dantesca delle tombe di Arles,” in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, XXIII, 1894, 407-415) and Pola. My suggestion is to the effect 
that Dante gained from the mosaic a genera] impression of tombs as part of an image of the 
otherworld and the specific impression of spirits rising therein to different heights, and that 
knowledge of the tombs of Arles and Pola later gave breadth and definition to his concept. 

1 For previous suggestions as to art sources for Dante’s concept of Geryon, see A. De Vit, 
“Il Gerione dantesco,” in L' Alighieri, IV (1898), 202-208; A. Venturi, ‘Dante e Giotto,” in 
Nuova Antologia, Ser. iv, LKXXV (1900), 667; Holbrook, pp. 62-66; Gottardi, 211-218; 
and Zabughin. 

® The only specific basis for the supposition that Dante saw Giotto’s fresco is the anecdote 
narrated by Benvenuto da Imola in his commentary on Purgatorio xi: ‘ Accidit autem semel 
quod dum Giottus pingeret Paduae, adhuc satis iuvenis, unam cappellam in loco ubi fuit olim 


theatrum, sive harena, Dantes pervenit ad locum: quem Giottus honorifice receptum duxit 
ad domum suam, ubi Dantes videns plures infantulos eius summe deformes . . .”’ and then 
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the fresco differs from the mosaic, Dante’s concept is, except in one 
instance, closer to the mosaic than to the fresco. The serpents pro- 
Jjecting left and right from the head of Giotto’s Satan project so far 
that the effect of a three-mouthed Satan is lost; and Giotto’s upright 
biting reptile is much less serpent-like than that of the mosaic. 
Giotto’s increased number of figures with feet up and head out of 
sight reminds one, however, of the simonists more clearly than does 
the single figure of the mosaic. 

Even if we knew that Dante saw Giotto’s fresco, there would be 
no indication that he derived independent suggestion from it, except 
possibly in the case of the simonists. It is, of course, possible that 
sight of the motifs of the mosaic as repeated by Giotto reénforced 
them in Dante’s memory.! 


follows the jest as to the painter’s fashioning better figures in art than in life, a jest found, 
as Benvenuto himself notes, in Macrobius (Benvenuto Rambaldi, Comentum super Dantis 
Aldigherij Comoediam, ed. by W. W. Vernon, III, Florence, 1887, 813). The statement of 
Dante’s visiting Giotto appears to have been introduced as a setting for the jest. It is just . 
such a statement as might readily have been invented, and is not confirmed by other sources. 
It cannot, therefore, be relied on as authentic. See A. Moschetti, La cappella degli Scrovegni 
egli affreschi di Giotto in essa dipinti (Florence, 1904), pp. 16-17; N. Zingarelli, Dante (Milan, 
1904), p. 215; A. Zardo, ‘‘Padova al tempo di Dante,” in Nuova antologia, Ser. v, CXLVI 
(1910), 88; Holbrook, Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael (London, 1911), pp. 128-129; 
A. Belloni, ‘‘ Nuove osservazioni sulla dimora di Dante in Padova,” in Nuovo archivio vensto, 
N. S., XLI (1921), 40-80 (Belloni argues that Benvenuto’s statement is reliable: his argu- 
ments do not seem to me valid); and A. Moschetti, ‘Questioni cronologiche giottesche,” in 
Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Padova, XXXVII (1921; known 
to me only through the unsigned notice in Giornale dantesco, XXV, 1921, 80-81). 

! I am gladly indebted to my colleague Professor Rudolph Altrocchi for securing for 
me photographs and books used in this study. The plates are made, in accordance with per- 
mission asked and received, from photographs of the Fratelli Alinari of Florence. The pho- 
tographs are, in the order of the plates, those numbered 1880, 8738, 17250, 37839, 8746, 3745, 
17246. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


It is hoped that this bibliography may prove helpful both to 
students who are beginning work in the field of Dante scholarship 
and to scholars in other fields who may desire guidance in consulting 
editions and translations of Dante and in controlling the immense 
mass of Dante criticism and research. 

If one desires to ascertain the usual opinion or opinions on a 
given Dante subject of a general nature, he should examine the 
works here numbered 48-50. If the subject relates to a particular 
passage, he should consult these works, in case the subject is such 
as to be treated in them, and the appropriate edition or translation 
as indicated in Part A of this bibliography; also, if the passage is 
in the Commedia, the discussion or discussions of the canto in ques- 
tion in the series here numbered 57. 

If he then desires to investigate thoroughly the treatment of a 
given subject, he should examine all works referred to under head- 
ings corresponding to that subject in the subject indices of the bib- 
liographies here numbered 41-43 and 45-47. If the subject relates 
to a particular passage, he should, in his consultation ‘of the indices 
of these bibliographies, utilize also the special indices or entries for 
individual passages referred to in the notes under 41-43 and 45-47; 
and should also examine all scholarly annotated editions and transla- 
tions of the work in question and all other scholarly commentaries 
on that work. For the Commedia a list of such editions, transla- 
tions, and commentaries is afforded by the Tavola delle abbreviature 
in the edition here numbered 12. For the other works similar lists, 
if not afforded by the editions or translations here named as the best, 
may be constructed by consultation of the bibliographies already 
referred to. 


In Part A my aim has been to list for each of the several works 
(or groups or portions of works) only the one best text, the one best 
English translation, and the one edition or translation that is best 
in notes. For the Commedia, however, I have listed, as of virtually 
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equal excellence, two texts and several annotated editions; and for 
the Vita nuova I have likewise listed two translations and two 
annotated editions. The criteria governing the construction of 
Parts B-G have been varied, but I have had in mind throughout the 
desire to afford practical introductory guidance to the two classes 
of persons for whom the bibliography is particularly intended. 

Reprints of this bibliography may be obtained at cost on applica- 
tion to me. fiuggestions for the correction or improvement of the 
work will be gratefully received. 

Similar introductory bibliographies for Petrarch and Boccaccio 
are soon to be published. 


A. THE BEST TEXTS, ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, AND 
ANNOTATED EDITIONS OR TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF DANTE 


I. THE COMPLETE WORKS: 


Text: 1. Tutte le opere di Dante Alighieri, ed. by 
E. Moore, 3d ed., Oxford, University Press, 
1904. 
Contains some material which is cer- 
tainly or probably not genuine: some lyrics, 
I sette salmi penitenziali, and La professione 
di fede. Lacks some material which is cer- 
tainly or probably genuine: some lyrics 
and the letters here entered under the num- 
bers 88 and 84. With regard to the lyrics, 
see the note under the heading X. Rime. 
Translation 
and notes: 2-7. The Temple classics Dante, London, Dent. 
Six volumes in the Temple classics 
series. Each volume contains a prose 
translation and notes. The volumes here 
numbered 2, 8, 4, and 7 contain also the 
«Italian text. ‘The several volumes are: 
2. The Inferno, tr. by J. A. Carlyle, ed. by H. 
Oelsner, 1900. 
8. The Purgatorio, tr. by T. Okey, ed. by 
Oelsner, 1901. 
4. The Paradiso, tr. by P. H. Wicksteed, ed. 
by Wicksteed and Oelsner, 1899. 
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Text 8 
9 
Translation: 10. 
Notes: 9. 
11. 


14-16. 


The Convivio, tr. and ed. by Wicksteed, 
1903. 


A translation of the Latin works, tr. and ed. 
by A. G. Ferrers Howell and Wicksteed, 
1904. 

The translation and editing of the De 
vulgari eloquentia are by Ferrers Howell; the 
rest of the work is by Wicksteed. 


. The Vita nuova and Canzoniere, tr. and ed. 


by Okey and Wicksteed, 1906. 

‘ The translation of the canzoni is by 
Wicksteed; the rest of the translation is by 
Okey. 


+ La Divina commedia novamente illustrata da 


artisti italiani, ed. by V. Alinari [and G. 
Vandelli], 3 vols., Florence, Alinari, 1902-3. 

The text of this edition was prepared by 
Vandelli, and anticipates some features of 
the critical text which Vandelli is preparing 
for the Società dantesca italiana. Vandelli’s 
main variants from the text of Witte (which 
is the basis of the texts in 1 and in 9) are 
listed in 60, XI (1904), 127-34. 


. Ed. by C. H. Grandgent, Boston, Heath, 


[1911]. 


Tr. by C. E. Norton, rev. ed., 3 vols., 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1902. 


Ed. by T. Casini, 5th ed., Florence, 
Sansoni, 1903. 


. Ed. by G. A. Scartazzini and .G. Vandelli, 


7th ed., Milan, Hoepli, 1914. 


Ed. by F. Torraca, 3d ed., Rome, Albrighi 
Segati, 1915. 


W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of 
Dante, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1906; Readings on 
the Purgatorio of Dante, 3d ed., 2 vols., 
1907; Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, 
2d ed., 2 vols., 1909; all London, Methueh. 
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III. THE MINOR WORKS A48 A WHOLE: 


Complete (or to be complete): 
Text: 17-18. Opere minori di Dante Alighieri, Milan, 
Hoepli. 

A series of critical editions, published 
for the Società dantesca italiana. Only two 
volumes have as yet appeared. They are: 

17. De vulgari eloquentia, ed. by P. Rajna, 1896. 
Now superseded, but to be reissued in 
definitive form: see 60, XXV (1918), 136. 
18. Vita nuova, ed. by M. Barbi, 1907. 
Translation 
and notes: 6-7. 
 Extensive selections: 
Notes: 19. Le opere minori di Dante Alighieri, ed. by 
F. Flamini, Leghorn, Giusti, Vol. I, 1910. 

Contains the Vita nuova entire, and 
extensive selections from the Convivio. For 
these selections from the Convivio this edi- 
tion, as is indicated below, offers also the 
best text. Vol. II has not yet appeared. 


IV-XI. THE INDIVIDUAL MINOR WORKS: 


The several works are here arranged in alphabetical order. For the 
lyrics not contained in the Convivio or the Vita nuova, see X. Rime. 


Iv. CONVIVIO: 


Complete: 
Text: 1. 
Translation: 20. Tr. by W. W. Jackson, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909. 
Notes: 5. 
Extensive selections: 
Text 
and notes: 19. 
V. DE MONARCHIA: 
° Text: 21. Ed. by L. Bertalot, Friedrichsdorf, 1918. 
Published by the editor. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 
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VI. DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA.: 


Text: 22. Ed. by L. Bertalot, Friedrichsdorf, 1917. 
Published by the editor. Will be super- 

seded, presumably within 1920, by a text 

prepared by Rajna: see 60, XXV (1918), 


136. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 
VII. ECLOGAE: 
Text and 
notes: 28. Ed. by G. Albini, Florence, Sansoni, 1903. 


Translation: 6. 


VIII. EPISTOLAE: 


As a whole: 
Text: 1. 
A critical edition of the Epistolae, edited 
by P. Toynbee, is shortly to be issued by the 
Oxford University Press. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 
Better texts and translations of letters printed in 1: 
Epistola I: 
. Text: 24. Ed. by O. Zenatti, in his Dante e Firenze, 
Florence, Sansoni, [1900], pp. 359-60. 
Epistola III: 

Text: 25. Ed. by F. Novati, in his “L’epistola di 
Dante a Moroello Malaspina,” in the 
co-operative volume Dante e la Lunigiana, 
Milan, Hoepli, 1909. 

Epistolae IV-X: 


Text and (in some cases) translation: 


26-82: Ed. and tr. by P. Toynbee, in The modern 
language review, X-XIV (1915-19). 
Ep. IV: XII, 41-44. Ep.V (ed. only): 
X, 151-56. Ep.VI: XII, 182-91. Ep. VII 
(ed. only): X, 65-71. Ep. VIII: XIII, 
219-27. Ep. IX: XI, 66-68. Ep. X (ed. 
only): XIV, 281-97. 
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Letters probably genuine, but not printed in 1: Rat cal r 
LIA 
Three letters from the Counters. of Battifolle to Margareta 
Brabant: A pf 
Text and 


translation: 33. Ed. and tr. by Toyabà in The 1 
language review, XII (1917), 303-9. 
Fragment quoted in Italian in the Life of Dante by tuus si 
Bruni: tate + 
Text: 34. Ed. by A. Solerti, în his Le vite di Dante — 
Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino al secolo | s; 
decimosesto, Milan, Vallardi, [1904], p. 100. VERE 
A volume in the co-operative Storia 
letteraria d’Italia scritta da una società Po 
professori. 448 
Translation: 835. Tr. by Wicksteed, in his The Early lives of wo 
Dante, London, Moring, 1904, pp. 121-22. - a - 
In the King's classics series. \ 


IX. QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA: 


Text and a 
translation: 36. Ed. and tr. by C. L. Shadwell, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1909. Ma) 

Notes: 387. V. Biagi, La Quaestio de aqua et terra di 0° 

Dante: Liana dissertazione critica = © 

| sull’ autenticità, testo e commento, lessigrafia, 
facsimili, Modena, Vincenzi, 1907. ORI 


and notes: 7. - VE 
There is as yet no authoritative canon 

of the Rime. Barbi is preparing, for the © 

series here numbered 17-18, a critical edition, 

which will serve to establish the canon with 

a high degree of accuracy. For current 

opinion as the genuineness of individual lyrics, 

and for the best texts of individual lyrics, see 

the indices of 60, s.v. Rime. 
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XI. VITA NUOVA: 
Text: 18. 


Translation: 38. Tr. by C. E. Norton, rev. ed., Pea 
Houghton Mifflin, 1892. 
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89. Tr. by D. G. Rossetti, in his The early 
Italian poets, ed. by E. G. Gardner, Lon- 
don, Dent, 1904. 

In the Temple classics series, but not 
included in the Temple classics Dante. The 
same material appears in Rossetti's Poems 
and translations, ed. by Gardner, London, 
Dent, and New York, Dutton, [n.d.], a 
volume in Everyman's library. 

Notes: 19. 
40. Ed. by G. Melodia, Milan, Vallardi, 1905. 


B. DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


I. FOR THE PERIOD ENDING WITH 1900: 


41. 


43. 


Cornell University, Library, Catalogue of the Dante collection 
presented by Willard Fiske, compiled by T. W. Koch, 2 vols., 
Ithaca, [no publ.], 1898-1900. 

Part I lists editions and translations of Dante’s works. 
Part II lists works on Dante, the arrangement following the 
alphabetical order of the authors’ names. The first index is an 
alphabetical index of subjects. Within this index, references 
to studies of individual passages in works of Dante other than 
the Commedia are grouped, according to the textual order of 
the passages, under the general entries for the works in question. 
The second index consists of references to studies of individual 
passages in the Commedia, arranged in textual order. This 
Catalogue is more complete, as a Dante bibliography, than any 
other single work. ‘This and the works here numbered 42-44 
constitute together a virtually complete bibliography for the 
period in question. 


. Koch, “A list of Danteiana in iaia libraries, supple- 


menting the catalogue of the Cornell collection, » in 59, 
Erghteenth and nineteenth Annual reports (for 1899-1900), 
1901. 

The plan of this work is exactly the same as that of 41, 
except that there is but one index, in which, under the general 
entry for the Commedia, are grouped the entries for individual 
passages in that work. 

G. L. Passerini and C. Mazzi, Un decennio di bibliografia 
dantesca, 1891-1900, Milan, Hoepli, 1905. 

The plan of this work is similar to that of 41 and 42. There 
are, however, three indices: the first for names of persons (other 
than authors), the second for subjects, the third for individual 
passages in the works of Dante. 


44. The bibliographies referred to in 41, Vol. II, p. 525. 
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II. FOR THE PERIOD BEGINNING WITH 1901: PAT 
. dis . "4 Ù 
45. Reviews and notices in 60, VIII (1901)—.. ESCI 
For indices, see the note under 60. l "gg "a 
46. Passerini, ‘“Bullettino bibliografico,” in 61, IX- XIII À 
ee < 


(1901-15). 
For indices, see the note under 61. 
47. Passerini, ‘Bibliografia dantesca,” in 62, I a9m—. Lor. 


C. GENERAL WORKS OF REFERENCE ON PATO dan 
I. ENCYCLOPEDIAS: 


48. G. A. Scartazzini, Enciclopedia dantesca, 3 vols., Milan, 
Hoepli, 1896-1905. 4 


49. P. Toynbee, A concise dictionary of proper names and notable. 
matters in the works of Dante, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 
A revised and condensed edition of Toynbee's A dictionary DI mò i hi 

of proper names and notable matters in the works of Dante, Oxford, | n A, 
Clarendon Press, 1898. CATA de 


T] 
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II. COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE: 
o TI SEO 
Tuae 


50. N. Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, Vallardi, [1900]. ai LB 3 
A volume in the co-operative history called Storia Lotterari@it paz 


d’Italia scritta da una società di professori. 


III. CONCORDANCES: 
61. E. A. Fay, Concordance of the Divina commedia, RP 
Little Brown, and London, Triùbner, 1888. 


52. E. K. Rand and E. H. Wilkins, Dantis Alagherii operum De Lac 
latinorum concordantiae, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912. "ei 


53. E. S. Sheldon and A. C. White, Concordanza delle opere — 
italiane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri, Oxford, 
University Press, 1905. 


D. SERIES OF WORKS. ON DANTE 


54. Biblioteca storico-critica della litteratura dantesca, Bologna, — 
Zanichelli. First series, 12 numbers, ed. G. L. Patsocii i and Lea 
P. Papa, 1899; 2d series, 4 numbers, ed. Papa, 1902-7. vci 
56. Collezione dantesca, Città di Castello, Lapi, 1913—. | 


‘ Città di Castello, Lapi, 1893—. 


Over 100 numbers have been issued in this series. 
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87. Lectura Dantis, Florence, Sansoni, 1901—. 

In 1899 the Società dantesca italiana began giving in 
Florence a course of occasional readings of selected cantos of 
the Commedia, different cantos being read by different scholars. 
Two courses of such readings have been completed, and a third 
is in progress. Each reading is virtually a lecture on the canto 
in question. Some lectures on other Dante subjects have been 
given under the same conditions, and similar courses are given 
in other Italian cities. The series of pampblets called Lectura 
Dantis includes most of the Florentine readings, and a few of 
those given elsewhere. Many of the readings, in the printed 

form, are supplied with careful notes. 


E. DANTE PERIODICALS 


68. L’Alighieri, ed. by F. Pasqualigo, Verona, then Venice, 
Olschki, 1889-93. 
See the note under 61. 


59. Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), Annual reports, Cam- 
bridge, Wilson, then Boston, Ginn, 1882—. ; 


60. Società dantesca italiana, Bullettino. First series, Florence, 

Landi, 1890-92; 2d series, monthly, then quarterly, ed. by 

‘ M. Barbi, then by E. G. Parodi, Florence, Società dantesca 
italiana, 1893—. 

For Vols. I-X (1893-1903) of the second series there is a 
general index: Indice decennale, ed. by F. Pintor, Florence, 
Società dantesca italiana, 1912. Vol. XI and the later volumes 
have each an index. In all these indices entries for individual 
passages are grouped under entries for the works in question. 


61. Il giornale dantesco, ed. by G. L. Passerini, Venice, then 
Florence, Olschki, 1894-1915. 


A continuation of 58. For 58 and for Vols. I-XVIII 
(1894-1910) of 61 there is a general index: Indici ventiduennali 
delle riviste L’ Alighieri e Il giornale dantesco (1889-1910), ed. by 
G. Boffito, Florence, Olschki, 1916. Vol. XIX and the later 
volumes have each an index. In all these indices entries for 
individual passages are grouped under entries for the works in 
question. 

See the note under 62. 


62. Il nuovo giornale dantesco, every four months, ed. by Passerini, 
Florence, Mozzon, 1917—. 


A continuation of 61. 
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F. DANTE MANUALS: SYSTEMATIC INFORMATIONAL 


SURVEYS SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 


68. N. Busetto, La vita e le opere di Dante Alighieri, Leghorn, 


Giusti, 1916 (= Biblioteca degli studenti, No. 334). 


64. F. Flamini, /ntroduction to the study of the Divine comedy, 


67. 


tr. by F. M. Josselyn, Boston, Ginn, 1910. 
Contains some material not in the Italian original. 


E. G. Gardner, Dante, London, Dent, 1900. 
In the Temple primers series. 


. H. Hauvette, Dante: introduction è l'étude de la Divine 


comédie, Paris, Hachette, 1911. 


P. Toynbee, Dante Alighieri, his life and works, 4th ed., 
London, Methuen, 1910. 


. N. Zingarelli, La vita di Dante, con un’ analisi della Divina 


commedia, 2d ed., Milan, Vallardi, 1914. 


G. TEN NOTABLE WORKS ON DANTE PUBLISHED 


. 
69. 


TO. 
71. 
72. 


78. 


74. 
76. 


76. 


TI. 
78. 


SINCE 1910 


(Good selective lists of earlier notable works appear in 9, 
pp. xxxvii-xxxviii, and 64, pp. 135-46.) 


G. Busnelli, Il concetto e l'ordine del Paradiso dantesco, 1911- 
12, =86, Nos. 105-13. 


T. Casini, Scritti danteschi, 1913, =58, No. 1. 

A. d’Ancona, Scritti danteschi, Florence, Sansoni, 1913. 

C. A. Dinsmore, Life of Dante Alighieri, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1919. 


E. G. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, London, Dent, and 
New York, Dutton, 1913. 


C. H. Grandgent, Dante, New York, Duffield, 1916. 


R. T. Holbrook, Portraits of Dante, London, Warner, and 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1911. 


E. Moore, Studies in Dante, 4th series, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1917. 

F. Torraca, Studi danteschi, Naples, Perrella, 1912. 

P. H. Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas, London, Dent, and 
New York, Dutton, 1913. 
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ONE HUNDRED DANTE BOOKS 
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for 


THE ITALY AMERICA SOCIETY 
and 


THE NATIONAL DANTE COMMITTEE 


by 


ERNEST H. WILKINS, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


Professor of Romance Languages 
in The University of Chicago 


HASVO PD COVEGE LIRT/.RY 
Ul ur 
CHARLES HU L GEA GENT 
JANUARY 14, 1903 


Published by the tran: 

ITALY AMERICA SOCIETY entr: 
23 West 43ed Street | 
New York City tran 


One Hundred Dante Books 


HIS list has been prepared in the hope that it may meet the 

needs of many who in this centenary year desire to read 
Dante and some of the best books on Dante, and in the further 
hope that it may afford guidance to librarians and owners of 
private libraries who desire to round out a general collection of 
Dante books. i 

The publication of the volume here entered in Part A greatly 
simplifies the problem of the librarian and of the scholar. Hither- 
to it has been necessary, if one desired to have on hand the best 
texts of the several works of Dante, to acquire a dozen different 
volumes. 

In Part B my aim has been to list, first for the complete works 
and then for each of the several works, only the one best English 
translation. For the Commedia, however, I have made separate 
entries for translations in prose and in verse, and have listed two 
translations in verse as being of virtually equal excellence; and 
for the Vita nuova I have likewise listed two translations. 

In Part C, similarly, I have sought to indicate, first for the 
complete works and then for each of the several works, only the 
one best set of notes. In some cases the best notes are to be found 
in an edition of the original text; in other cases the best notes 
are to be found in a translation. I have listed, as of virtually 
equal excellence in respect to annotation, four editions of the 
Commedia and two editions of the Vita nuova. 

In Part D I have listed only the main reference books, and 
have not treated the several series of Dante monographs nor the 
several Dante periodicals. Treatment of such works is to be 
found in my ‘‘An Introductory Dante Bibliography”’ in Modern 
Philology, XVII (1920), 623-32. A few reprints of this article 
have been placed at the disposal of the National Dante Committee. 

Parts E and F offer a general selective list of books on Dante, 
representing many phases of his work and his influence. 

I have intended to give in each case the earliest date of the 
final form of the work in question. Many of the works referred 
to have been reprinted without alteration, some of them several 
times, since the date here given. 
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A. THE BEST TEXT OF THE WORKS OF DANTE 


1. Le opere di Dante, ed. (for the 
Società Dantesca Italiana) by M. 
Barbi, E. G. Parodi, F. Pellegrini, 
E. Pistelli, P. Rajna, E. Rostagno 
and G. Vandelli, with an index by 
M. Casella, Florence, Bemporad, 
1921. 


B. THE BEST ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF DANTE 


I. THE COMPLETE WORKS: 


2-7. The Temple classics Dante, London, 
Dent. 

Six volumes in the Temple classics 
series. Each volume contains & prose 
translation and notes. The volumes here 
numbered 2, 3, 4, and 7 contain also the 
Italian text. The several volumes are: 


2. The Inferno, tr. by J. A. Carlyle, ed. 
by H. Oelsner, 1900. 


3. The Purgatorio, tr. by T. Okey, ed. 
by Oelsner, 1901. 


4. The Paradiso, tr. by P. H. Wicksteed, 
ed. by Wicksteed and Oelsner, 1899. 


5. The Convwvio, tr. and ed. by Wick- 
steed, 1903. 


6. A translation of the Latin works, tr. 
and ed. by A. G. Ferrers Howell and 
Wicksteed, 1904. 

The translation and editing of the De 
vulgari eloquentia are by Ferrers Howell; 
the rest of the work is by Wicksteed. 


7. The Vita nuova and Canzoniere, tr. 
and ed. by Okey and Wicksteed, 
1906. 


The translation of the canzoni is by 
Wicksteed ; the rest of the translation is by 
Okey. | 
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COMMEDIA : 
In prose: 
8 
In verse: 
9 
10. 
» CONVIVIO: 


11. 


. C. E. Norton, The Divine comedy, 


rev. ed., Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
3 vols., 1902; one vol., 1921. 


. H. Johnson, The Divine comedy, 


New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1915. 


H. W. Longfellow, The Divine com- 
edy, 3 vols., Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1886. 


W. W. Jackson, Dante’s Convwio, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 


+ DE MONARCHIA, DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA, AND ECLOGAE: 


P. Toynbee, The letters of Dante, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 


C. L. Shadwell, Dante, Quaestio de 
aqua et terra, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909. 


C. E. Norton, The New life, rev. ed., 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1892. 


IV-VI 
6. 
VII. EPISTOLAE: 
12. 
VIII. QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA: 
13. 
IX. RIME: 
7. 
X. VITA NUOVA: 
14. 
15. 


D. G. Rossetti, The New life, in his 
The early Italian poets, ed. by E. G. 
Gardner, London, Dent, 1904. 

In the Temple classics series, but not in- 
cluded in the Temple classics Dante. The 
same material appears in Rossetti’s Poems 
and translations, ed. by Gardner, London, 
Dent [n.d.], a volume in Zveryman’s 
library. 
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C. THE BEST ANNOTATED EDITIONS OR TRANSLA- . 


I. 


III. 


IV-V. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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TIONS OF THE WORKS OF DANTE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS: 


2-7. 
. COMMEDIA: 
16. Ed. by T. Casini, 5th ed., Florence, Sansoni, 1903. 
17. Ed. by C. H. Grandgent, Boston, Heath, [1911]. 
18. Ed. by G. A. Scartazzini and G. Vandelli, 7th ed., 
Milan, Hoepli, 1914. 
19. Ed. by F. Torraca, 3d ed., Rome, Albrighi Segati, 
1915. 
CONVIVIO : 
5: 
DE MONARCHIA AND DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA : 
6. 
. ECLOGAE: 
20. Ed. by G. Albini, Florence, Sansoni, 1903. 
EPISTOLAE: 
12. 
QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA: 


21. Ed. by V. Biagi in his La Quaestio de aqua et 
terra di Dante: biobibliografia, dissertazione cri- 
tica sull’ autenticità, testo e commento, lessigrafia, 
facsimili, Modena, Vincenzi, 1907. 


. RIME: 


7. 


- VITA NUOVA: 


22. Ed. by F. Flamini, in Le opere minori di Dante 
Alighieri, Leghorn, Giusti, Vol. I, 1910. 
23. Ed. by G. Melodia, Milan, Vallardi, 1905. 


D. WORKS OF REFERENCE ON DANTE 


I. COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE: 


24. N. Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, Vallardi, [1900]. 
A. volume in the co-operative history called Storia 
letteraria d’Italia scritta da una società di professori. 
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II. ENCYCLOPEDIAS: 


25. G. A. Scartazzini, Enciclopedia dantesca, 3 vols., 
Milan, Hoepli, 1896-1905. 

26. P. Toynbee, A concîse dictionary of proper names 
and notable matters in the works of Dante, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1914. 

A revised and condensed edition of Toynbee’s A dic- 
tionary of proper names and notable matters in the works 
of Dante, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1898. 


III. CONCORDANCES: 


27. E. A. Fay, Concordance of the Divina commedia, 
Boston, Little Brown, 1888. 

28. E. K. Rand and E. H. Wilkins, Dantis Alagherù 
operum latinorum concordantiae, Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1912. 

29. E. S. Sheldon and A. C. White, Concordanza delle 
opere staliane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante 
Alighieri, Oxford, University Press, 1905. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 


30. Cornell University, Library, Catalogue of the 
Dante collection presented by Willard Fiske, com- 
pied by T. W. Koch, 2 vols., Ithaca, [no publ.], 
1898-1900. 

31. Koch, ‘‘A list of Danteiana in American libraries, 
supplementing the catalogue of the Cornell col- 
lection,’’ in Eighteenth and mineteenth Annual re- 
ports of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.) 
(for 1899-1900), 1901. 

32. G. L. Passerini and C. Mazzi, Un decenmo di 
bibliografia dantesca, 1891-1900, Milan, Hoepli, 
1905. 


E. OTHER WORKS ON DANTE, IN ENGLISH 


33. Sandro Botticelli, Drawings for Dante’s Divina 
commedia, ed. by F. Lippmann, London, Lawrence 
and Bullen, 1896. 

34-36. J. S. Carroll, Eziles of eternity: an exposition of 
Dante’s Inferno, 2d ed., 1904; Prisoners of hope: 
an erposition of Dante’ 8 Purgatorio, 1906; In 
patria: an exposition of Dante’s Paradiso, 1911; 
all London, Hodder and Stoughton. 
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37. R. W. Church, Dante, and other essays, London, 
Macmillan, 1888. 


38. C. A. Dinsmore, Aîds to the study of Dante, 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1903. 
39. Dinsmore, Life of Dante Alighieri, Boston, Hough- 

ton Mifflin, 1919. 
40. K. Federn, Dante and his time, tr. by A. J. Butler, 

London, Heinemann, 1902. Ù 
41. F. Flamini, Introduction to the study of the Divine 

comedy, tr. by F. M. Josselyn, Boston, Ginn, 1910. 
42. J. B. Fletcher, Dante, New York, Holt, 1916. 

In the Home university library of modern knowledge. 


43. E. G. Gardner, Dante, London, Dent, 1900. 


In the Temple primers series. 
44. Gardner, Dante and the mystics, London, Dent, 
1913. 
45. Gardner, Dante’s ten heavens, 2d ed., London, 
Constable, 1904. 


46. A. Gaspary, The history of early Itahan literature 
to the death of Dante, tr. by H. Oelsner, London, 
Bell, 1901. 


47. C. H. Grandgent, Dante, New York, Duffield, 1916. 
In the Master Spirits of Literature series. 
48. Grandgent, The ladies of Dante’s lyrics, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1917. 


49. Grandgent, The power of Dante, Boston, Jones, 
1918. 

50. R. T. Holbrook, Portraits of Dante from Giotto 
to Raffael, London, Warner, 1911. 


51-54. E. Moore, Studies in Dante: first serres, 1896; 
Second series, 1899; Third serres, 1903; Fourth 
series, 1917; all Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


55. L. F. Mott, The system of courtly love: studied 
as an introduction to the Vita nuova of Dante, 
Boston, Ginn, 1896. 


56. L. Ragg, Dante and his Italy, London, Methuen, 
1907. 
57. W. H. V. Reade, The moral system of Dante’s In- 
ferno, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 
58. H. D. Sedgewick, Dante, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1918. 
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. Sedewick, The thirteenth century in Italy, 2 vols., 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1912. 


. J. T. Slattery, Dante, ‘‘the central man of all the 


world,”” New York, Kenedy, 1920. 


. J. A. Symonds, An introduction to the study of 


Dante, 4th ed., London, Black, 1899. 


. P. Toynbee, Dante Alighieri: his life and works, 


4th ed., London, Methuen, 1910. 


. Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from 


Chaucer to Cary, 2 vols., London, Methuen, 1909. 


. Toynbee, Dante studies and researches, London, 


Methuen, 1902. 


.- W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of Dante, 


2d ed., 2 vols., 1906; Readings on the Purgatorio 
of Dante, 3d ed., 2 vols., 1907; Readings on the 
Paradiso of Dante, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1909; all 
London, Methuen. 

(Giovanni Villani), Villani’s Chronicle: being se- 
lections from the first nine books of the Chroniche 
fiorentine, by Rose E. Selfe, ed. by P. H. Wick- 
steed, London, Constable, 1906. 

P. H. Wicksteed, Dante: six sermons, London, 
Kegan Paul, 1879. 

Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas, London, Dent, 
1913. 

Wicksteed, The early lives of Dante, London, 
Moring, 1904. 


In the King's Classics series. 


K. Witte, Essays on Dante, tr. and ed. by C. M. 
Lawrence and P. H. Wiceksteed, London, Duck- 
worth, 1898. 


OTHER NOTABLE WORKS ON DANTE, 


IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


73. Arte, scienza e fede ai giorni di Dante, Milan, 


Hoepli, 1901. 


Lectures by different scholars. 


74. M. Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en 


la Divina comedia, Madrid, Maestre, 1919. 


75. G. Bindoni, Indagini critiche sulla Divina com- 


media, Milan, Albrighi Segati, 1918. 
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77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
94. 
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A Bonaventura, Dante e la musica, Leghorn, 
Giusti, 1904. 
G. Busnelli, IZ concetto e l’ordine del Paradiso. 
dantesco, Città di Castello, Lapi, 1911-12. 
Nos. 105-13 of the Collezione di opuscoli danteschi inediti 
o rari. 
Busnelli, La concezione del Purgatorio dantesco, + 
Rome, Civiltà Cattolica, 1906. . 
Busnelli, L’ordinamento morale del Purgatorio 
dantesco, Rome, Civiltà Cattolica, 1908. 
T. Casini, Scritti danteschi, Città di Castello, Lapi, 
1913. 
No. 1 of the Collezione dantesca. 
Con Dante e per Dante, Milan, Hoepli, 1898. 
Lectures by different scholars. 
B. Croce, La poesia di Dante, Bari, Laterza, 1921. 
A. D'Ancona, Scritti danteschi, Florence, Sansoni, 
1913. 
I. Del Lungo, Dal secolo e dal poema di Dante, 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1898. 


Del Lungo, Dante ne’ tempi di Dante, Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1888. 


F. De Sanctis, Quattro saggi danteschi, ed. by F. 
Moroncini, Naples, Morano, 1903. 

F. d’Ovidio, Nuovi studi danteschi, Milan, Hoepli, 
1907. 

D'’Ovidio, Il Purgatorio e il suo preludio, Milan, 
Hoepli, 1906. 

D’Ovidio, Studi sulla Divina commedia, Milan, 
Sandron, 1901. 

F. Flamini, / significati reconditi della Divina 
commedia e il suo fine supremo, 2 vols., Leghorn, 
Giusti, 1903-4, 

H. Hauvette, Dante: introduction à l’étude de la 
Divine comédie, Paris, Hachette, 1911. 


F. X. Kraus, Dante: sein Leben und sein Werk, 
sein Verhiiltniss zur Kunst und zur Politik, 
Berlin, Grote, 1897. 


G. L. Passerini, Dante, Milan, Caddeo, 1921. 


G. Salvadori, Sulla vita giovanile di Dante, Rome, 
Società Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1906. 
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M. Scherillo, Alcuni capitoli della biografia di 
Dante, Turin, Loescher, 1896. 


Scherillo, Le origini: Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccwo, 
Milan, Hoepli, 1919. 

F. Torraca, Studi danteschi, Naples, Perrella, 
1912. 

L. Volkmann, Iconografia dantesca: die bildlichen 
Darstellungen zur Gottlichen Konwédie, Leipzig, 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1893. 

K. Vossler, Die Gottliche Kombdie: Entuncklungs- 
geschichte und Erklirung, 2 vols., Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1907. 


E. Wolf-Ferrari, Das neue Leben (cantata), 
Hamburg, Rahter, 1904. 
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THE PROLOGUE OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 


In three of the writings of Dante he gives us formal comment 
upon poetic compositions of his own, and in each case the frame- 
work of the comment is built up by the critical process which 
Dante calls ‘division’ — that is, by the analysis of the work under 
consideration according to its content. 

In the Vita nuova the poems are in general preceded or followed 
by a more or less detailed analysis. The analysis of the first sonnet 
shows the process in its simplest form: 

Questo sonetto si divide in due parti; che ne la prima parte 


saluto e domando risponsione, ne la seconda significo a che si 
dee rispondere. La seconda parte comincia quivi: Già eran.! 


The same plan is followed in the Convivio on a much larger 
scale. Each typical book, opening with a long canzone, consists 
chiefly of a lengthy prose commentary on that canzone; and the 
framework of the commentary is built up by this same process of 
division. 

The same plan is followed also in the dedicatory letter of the 
Paradiso, addressed to Can Grande. This letter contains the be- 
ginning of a commentary on the Paradiso. After a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, protagonist, form, purpose, title, and classi- 
fication of the work, Dante proceeds as follows: |. 

Dividitur ergo ista pars, seu tertia cantica que Paradisus 
dicitur, principaliter in duas partes, scilicet in prologum et 
partem executivam. Pars secunda incipit ibi: ‘Surgit mortali- 
bus per diversas fauces.’ ? 


These last five words are Dante’s own Latin translation of line 
37 of the first canto of the Paradiso. The second or “executive” 
part, beginning with this line, extends to the end of the poem. 
l I quote from Le opere di Dante, testo critico della Società Dantesca Italiana, 


Florence, 1921. 
? Ed. cit., p. 441. 
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2 THE PROLOGUE OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 


In the next paragraph of the letter to Can Grande, Dante 
points out that a poetic prologue necessarily contains two ele- 
ments: a statement of content and an invocation: 

Rethores enim concessere prelibare dicenda ut animum com- 
parent auditoris; sed poete non solum hoc faciunt, quin ymo 
post hec invocationem quandam emittunt. Et hoc est eis con- 
veniens, quia multa invocatione opus est eis, cum aliquid contra 
comunem modum hominum a superioribus substantiis peten- 
dum est, quasi divinum quoddam munus. 


Upon this basis he subdivides his prologue: 

Ergo presens prologus dividitur in partes duas, quia in 
prima premittitur quid dicendum sit, in secunda invocatur 
Apollo; et incipit secunda pars ibi: ‘O bone Apollo, ad ultimum 
laborem.’ 

He later subdivides the second of these two subdivisions into 
two parts, the first of which he further subdivides into two parts. 

It is to be noted that throughout Dante’s critical practice such 
division is determined by content alone, and may be quite inde- 
pendent of the division in metrical form. Thus the second major 
division of the Paradiso begins at a formally insignificant point 
within the first canto. The divisions of the regular sonnets in the 
Vita nuova show the same concern for content rather than for 
metrical form. In the course of the little book Dante divides 
seventeen such sonnets. The first is divided into two parts, of 
which the first contains four lines, and the second ten. It may 
therefore be said to be divided in the form 4 + 10. The other six- 
teen sonnets, taken in order, are divided in the following forms: 
2+6+46;8+24+4;1+54+24+6;2+12;4t4+34+3; 
8+6;7+1+6;8+16;4+t4+t34+3;4t24+3;2+t2+ 
10}2+12;4+t4+6;13+1;4+44+6; 2+t2t4+4t+2. 

Dante's division, then, is not a superficial a priori process; it is 
a searching objective analysis of poetic results. It is, furthermore, 
sound in principle and often very helpful to the reader. | 

If Dante had written a commentary on the whole Comedy, as 
he presumably desired to do, he would certainly have followed the 
same plan. How would his division have started? 
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THE PROLOGUE OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 3 


Following the model given in the letter to Can Grande, we may 
say with confidence that it would have started in words nearly or 
quite identical with these: 

Dividitur ergo tota Comedia principaliter in duas partes, 
scilicet in prologum et partem executivam. Pars secunda in- 
cipit ibi... 

And then would have followed a Latin translation of all or a 
portion of the first line of the second or ‘‘executive” part of the 
Comedy. 

What would that line have been? In other words, how much of 
the Comedy did Dante regard as constituting its prologue? In 
still other words, how much of the Comedy really is prologue? 

There are but two possibilities. The first possibility is that the 
prologue consists of the first canto of the Inferno, the executive 
part commencing with the second canto. The second possibility 
is that the prologue consists of the first two cantos of the Inferno, 
the executive part commencing with the third canto. That canto, 
beginning 

Per me si va ne la città dolente, 
belongs beyond reasonable question in the executive part. 

The general view of the matter accepts the first of these two 
possibilities, and refines upon it by saying that the first canto is an 
introduction to the poem as a whole, whereas the second canto is 
an introduction to the Inferno in particular. Thus Lord Vernon 
says: 

The first Canto of the /nferno is generally considered to be 
Dante’s Introduction to the entire Divina Commedia, rather 
than the mere commencement of the Cantica of the Inferno. 
Dante is always symmetrical in the arrangement of his writ- 
ings, and this is especially seen in the Divina Commedia. The 
whole poem consists of one hundred Cantos; the three Cantiche, 
of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, each contain- 


ing thirty-three, leaving this first Canto of the Inferno, as we 
have just noticed, as an Introduction to the complete work.! 


1 W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of Dante, 2d ed., London, 1906, Vol. I, 
pp. I, 2. 


4 THE PROLOGUE OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 


This is indeed a commonplace of modern comment. I do not 
know of a single modern edition or commentary which takes any 
other view. Nor have I seen any edition or commentary which 
distinctly accepts the second possibility as correct. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the second possibility is cor- 
rect, and that the second canto constitutes, and should be thought 
of as constituting, part of the prologue of the whole Comedy. 

Will my reader now survey in memory the content of the first 
two cantos of the Inferno? 

This done, it may be noted that lines 114-123 of the first canto 
constitute a statement of the content of the whole poem: 

e trarrotti di qui per luogo etterno, 
ov” udirai le disperate strida, 
vedrai li antichi spiriti dolenti, 
che la seconda morte ciascun grida; 
e vederai color che son contenti 
nel foco, perchè speran di venire 
quando che sia a le beate genti. 
A le qua’ poi se tu vorrai salire, 
anima fia a ciò più di me degna: 
con lei ti lascerò nel mio partire. 

And it may be noted that lines 7-9 of the second canto consti- 
tute a brief invocation: 

O Muse, o alto ingegno, or m’ aiutate; 
o mente che scrivesti ciò ch’ io vidi, 
qui si parrà la tua nobilitate. 

Now Dante holds, as we have seen, that a poetic prologue should 
contain a statement of content and an invocation; and he insists 
upon the necessity of the invocation. The first canto contains a 
statement of content, but it does not contain an invocation. The 
invocation appears early in the second canto. And I can hardly 
believe that Dante would have been content to let the Comedy 
stand without an invocation in the general prologue. 

Furthermore, the second canto is related in content much more 
closely to the first canto than to the third. The action narrated 
by Virgil in the second canto is contemporary with action narrated 
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by the poet himself in the first canto. The first canto tells of a 
certain action on earth: the second canto tells of the corresponding 
action in the otherworld, Heaven and Hell. In the first canto 
Virgil suddenly comes to the rescue of Dante. Half of the second 
canto is devoted to an explanation of how it was that Virgil came 
to that rescue. 

The main specific function of the second canto is, I believe, 
apologetic. Just as in the second chapter of the Convivio Dante, 
after stating his purpose, had turned at once to meet and obviate 
certain objections which would, he thought, be raised against his 
work and must be disposed of before the reader could proceed 
without hindrance, so in the second canto of the Comedy he turns 
at once to meet and obviate an objection which will, he thinks, be 
raised against his work and must be disposed of before the reader 
can proceed without hindrance. 

The statement of the objection begins immediately after the 
invocation. Dante says to Virgil, in substance: “Are you sure 
that I am qualified to undertake an otherworld journey? Aeneas 
did so, to be sure, but there was good reason for that; Paul did so, 
to be sure, but there was good reason for that; 

Ma io perché venirvi? o chi ’l concede? 


Io non Enea, io non Paolo sono: 
me degno a ciò nè io nè altri crede.” 


The altri is evidently, in Dante’s thought, the reader. In other 
words, Dante anticipates that many a reader, after finishing the 
first canto, will say: ‘What arrogance! Here is this Florentine, 
Dante Alighieri, attributing to himself the same sort of exper- 
ience that was allowed to Aeneas and to Saint Paul. Who is 
Dante Alighieri that he should make such a claim?” Dante 
meets the objection by taking it upon his own lips and giving to 
it the poetic answer that the journey is not on his own initiative, 
but is ordered by Heaven — by Mary, Lucy, and Beatrice. 

Nor is that answer entirely fictitious. For it is merely a poetic 
statement to the effect that Dante was divinely commissioned for 
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his task. And Dante believed with an unwavering belief that he 
was the holder of a unique divine commission. 

The second canto, then, is primarily apologetic. And the place 
for preliminary apology, as in the Convivio, as in any work, is in 
the prologue, rather than in the body, of the work. 

The idea that the second canto is specifically a prologue to the 
Inferno is quite untenable. Indeed, in so far as the canto is intro- 
ductory to a specific canlica, it is introductory rather to the Para- 
diso than to the Inferno. 

Dante cites, in the canto, two precedents for otherworld jour- 
neys — the experiences of Aeneas and of Paul. Now the journey 
of Aeneas was indeed a descensus, but it led to the Elysian fields, 
and the colloquy in the Elysian fields (to be specifically paralleled, 
in the Paradiso, by Dante’s colloquy with Cacciaguida) is, of all 
the events of the journey, the only one to which Dante here re- 
fers. And the journey of Paul was to Heaven only. 

The whole color and mood of the second canto, moreover, are 
of Heaven rather than of Hell; and its climax is in the account of a 
swift dramatic scene in Heaven: - 

Donna è gentil nel ciel che si compiange 
di questo impedimento ov’ io ti mando, 
sì che duro giudicio là su frange. 

Questa chiese Lucia in suo dimando 
e disse: Or ha bisogno il tuo fedele 
di te, ed io a te lo raccomando. 

Lucia, nimica di ciascun crudele, 
si mosse, e venne al loco dov’ i’ era, 
che mi sedea con l’ antica Rachele. 

Disse: Beatrice, loda di Dio vera, 
chè non soccorri quei che t’ amò tanto, 
ch’ uscì per te de la volgare schiera? 

non odi tu la pieta del suo pianto? 
non vedi tu la morte che ’] combatte 
su la fiumana ove ’1 mar non ha vanto? 

Al mondo non fur mai persone ratte 
a far lor pro o a fuggir lor danno, 
com’ io, dopo cotai parole fatte, 

venni qua giù del mio beato scanno. 
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And this passage is definitely linked with the Paradiso by the 
reminiscent lines in Paradiso xxx: 

E contro al maggior padre di famiglia 
siede Lucia, che mosse la tua donna, 
quando chinavi, a ruinar, le ciglia. 

If, then, the second canto is a part of the prologue to the whole 
comedy, why, it may be asked, is there no separate prologue to 
the Inferno? The answer lies in poetic common sense. Given the 
general prologue, an immediately following separate prologue 
would have been both unnecessary and unpoetic. 

The idea that the second canto is to be associated with the Zn- 
Jerno is an a priori idea derived from the consideration that there 
are thirty-four cantos in the /Znferno, whereas there are thirty- 
three in the Purgatorio and thirty-three in the Paradiso. That 
fact proves that Dante was resolved to have one hundred cantos 
in the poem as a whole — but it proves absolutely nothing more. 
Those who have built an unsound argument upon it have been 
misled by a confusion between division in form, in which Dante is 
in general numerically symmetrical, and division in content, in 
which Dante is not bound by correspondence to division in form. 

I believe, therefore, that the second canto forms part of, and 
terminates, the prologue of the whole Comedy; and that if Dante 
had written his commentary on the whole poem, it would have 
contained words such as these: 

Dividitur ergo tota Comedia principaliter in duas partes, 


scilicet in prologum et partem executivam. Pars secunda 
. incipit ibi: ‘Per me in civitatem itur dolentem.’ 
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THREE DANTE NOTES 


By ERNEST HaTcH WILKINS 
I. AV\AFEANO I, 4 AND VIII, 122 


In Guido delle Colonne’s canzone beginning "“ Amor, ke lungamente 
m' à' menato” occur the lines: 


ahi quanto è dura cosa al cor dolente 
star quetamente e non far dimostranza!! 


Dante knew and liked this poem: he refers to it twice, with appro- 
bation, in the De vu/gari eloquentia.*? It is then highly probable that 
Guido's phrase " ahi quanto è dura cosa ” was consciously or unconsciously 
in Dante’s mind when he wrote the fourth line of the Zrferzo : 


Ahi quanto a dir qual era è cosa dura.? 


Scholars have long differed as to whether the first word of this line 
should be a/: or e. The probability that Dante’s line is reminiscent of 
Guido"s “ ahi quanto è dura cosa” strengthens the opinion that Dante 
wrote " Ahi quanto ” and not “ E quanto.” 


! Lines 42-43. I quote from the edition by Monaci, in his Crestomazia italiana 
dei primi secoli, pp. 218-221. For this part of the poem (Il. 20-65) Monaci follows 
the Giuntina text, which was probably based upon the Palatine MS 418, which 
now lacks the leaf containing this stanza. Monaci gives also the variants of the 
Vatican MS 3793, the only MS which preserves this part of the poem. This MS 
in this case lacks its usual authority, for the poem, no. 305 in the order of the MS, 
was added by a hand later than that of the original scribe. The reading for line 
42 is: “ oiquante dura pena al core dolente.” 

2 I, xii and II, v. 8 I quote from Professor Grandgent'’s edition. 

4 The latest and most extensive discussion is that of Del Lungo and D’ Ovidio, 
published as an appendix to Del Lungo's Leciura Darttis for the first canto of the 
Inferno, Florence, Sansoni (1913). The case can hardly be settled until the inter- 
relations of the MSS are established. Del Lungo does not refer to all of the 
earlier discussions; some of those he does not mention contain good arguments 
in favor of the aà:. 
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The second stanza of the same canzone closes with the line : 


saggio guerrieri vince guerra e prova.! 


This line, emphatic in its position, was very likely in Dante’s mind, 
consciously or unconsciously, when he assigned to his famoso saggio the 
words (/rf. vili, 122): 

Non sbigottir, ch’ io vincerò la prova. 


II. PURGATORIO XXVI, 71 ft. 


Guido Guinizelli paid filial compliment to Guittone of Arezzo in a 
sonnet in ‘ difficult” rhyme which opens with the octave : 


Charo padre meo, de vostra laude 

non bizogna c’ alcun omo s' enbarchi ; 

ch’ en vostra mente intrar visio non aude 
che for de sé vostro saver non l' archi. 

a ciascun reo sì la porta claude 

che ssembra piò ’n via che Venesia Marchi; 
entr’ a Ghaudenti ben vostr’ alma ghaude 

c' al me' parer li ghaldii àn sovralarchi.? 


Guittone replied fer Ze rime in a sonnet beginning: 


Figlio mio dilettozo, in faccia laude 
non con discrezion sembrami marchi.3 


In this sonnet the rhymes are homonymous: marchi is used, in four dif- 
ferent senses, for the four even lines of the octave.* 

Dante paid filial compliment to Guinizelli in the 26th canto of the 
Purgatorio. "The spirit of Guinizelli, as yet unidentified, speaks from the 
flame, briefly asking the unknown traveler if he be still mortal. Dante 
tells of the grace that permits his journey in the flesh, and asks in return 
‘Chi siete voi?” The spirits marvel; then Guinizelli answers: 

Ma poi che furon di stupore scarche 
(Lo qual negli alti cor tosto s'attuta), 
‘* Beato te, che delle nostre marche,’ 
Ricominciò colei che pria m'’ inchiese, 
‘ Per morir meglio esperienza imbarche . . .’ (Il. 71-75). 


1 Line 26. The Vatican MS reads “saggio guerrero uincie guerra epruoua.” 
2 Monaci, p. 297. 8 /bid. 4 Cf. Monaci’s glossary, s. 7. marchi. 
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At the end of his speech Guinizelli names himself. Then comes the ‘ 


clause containing Dante’s characterization of Guinizelli : 


Quand’ i odo nomar sè stesso il padre 
Mio, e degli altri miei miglior, che mai 
Rime d’ amore usar dolci e leggiadre (ll. 97-99). 


Dante so expresses his emotion that Guinizelli says to him: 


' Dimmi che è cagion per che dimostri 
Nel dire e nel guardare avermi caro?” (Il. 110-111). 


Later, Guinizelli utters a severe criticism of Guittone. There are men, he 
says, whose literary likiags are fixed without regard to art or reason; 
such gave an undue preference to Giraut de Bornelh; and other such 
paid undue honor to Guittone : 


' Così fer molti antichi di Guittone, 
Di grido in grido pur lui dando pregio, 
Fin che l’ha vinto il ver con più persone’ (ll. 125-127). 


The opening rhyme-words in Guinizelli's speech, marce and the rare 
imbarche, are virtually identical with the rhyme-words exdarchi and 
Marchi in Guinizelli's sonnet. This passage, like that sonnet, is an ex- 
pression of filial compliment from a younger to an older poet; Guini- 
zelli, complimenter in the sonnet, is complimented here. ‘The agreement 
in rhyme-words under such circumstances makes it evident that Dante 
had the sonnet in mind when he wrote this passage; the borrowing of 
Guinizelli's own rhymes is indeed virtually a reference to the sonnet, and 
constitutes a compliment in itself. Probably Dante had in mind Guittone'’s 
sonnet as well. 

This being the case, we may be confident that the opening words of 
Guinizelli’s sonnet, “ Charo padre meo,” were in Dante’s mind when 
he wrote: 


il padre 
Mio, e degli altri miei miglior, 
and perhaps when he wrote: 
Nel dire e nel guardare avermi caro. 


It becomes evident, moreover, that the hostile reference to Guittone 
here is introduced as a correction of the opinion of Guittone expressed 
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by Guinizelli in the sonnet. Scorn of Guittone from a Guinizelli gifted 
with other-world insight is more effective than it could possibly be from 
other lips!! Perhaps Dante felt a certain satisfaction in confirming the 
deprecatory reproof contained in the first two lines of Guittone’s sonnet 
to Guinizelli. 

Dante's interesting treatment of Guinizelli in this case is similar to 
his procedure in the 20th canto of the /r/erzzo, where an account of the 
founding of Mantua which Dante thought preferable to the account in 
the ue is, as Professor Grandgent says, “ courteously put into the 
mouth of Virgil himself. ”? ? 


III. SUPPOSED PORTRAITS OF DANTE IN MICHELANGELO'S 
“LAST JUDGMENT” 


In Michelangelo's fresco of the Last Judgment a man is represented as 
kneeling and leaning forward just behind St. Peter. ‘The face, dark and 
faint, appears just to the left of St. Peter's right thigh; part of the 
body is visible between St. Peter's legs; and the left leg of the kneeling 
figure appears to the right of St. Peter's left leg. The face is in profile, 
the eye looking slightly upward toward the Christ. 

Three English biographers of Michelangelo mention this figure, and 
report or express the opinion that the head is a portrait of Dante. 
Harford says: 

In advance of the right-hand group is the Baptist, on the left St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and between their advancing limbs an animated head peeps out, 
which is said to be that of Dante.? 


Black says: 


Before quitting this part of the picture, it may be proper to refer to the 
suggestion that the kneeling figure behind St. Peter has been intended to 
represent Dante. The soiled condition of the fresco is too great to enable a 


1 For Iante's other references to Guittone, see De cu/gari eloquentia I, xiii 
and II, vi, and Zwrr. xxiv, 50. 

2 Argument to /xf. xx. See also Professor Rand’s discussion of the Manto 
problem in his Dante and Servius, in the Thirty-Third Annual Report of this 
Society, pp. 8-11. 

8 J. S. Harford, Z%e Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, London, 1858, Vol. 
II, p. 49. Ì 
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distinct examination of the features, of which all that can be said is that they 
have an intelligent, and, so to speak, portrait-like character, but there is no 
antecedent improbability in the suggestion. The poet had already been placed 
in a post of honour in Raphael’s Parnassus; the enduring reverence in which 
he was held by Michael Angelo is well known, and the painter may have 
gladly indulged his hero-worship by placing the form of Italy's greatest poet 
in a far higher region than that already allotted to him. The humility of the 
attitude, and the earnest attempt to gain an imperfect glance at the Divine 
Brightness sufficiently vindicate the painter from any charge of over-boldness, 
and Michael Angelo might rejoice that he had within his power a means of 
testifying his devotion; for this monument at least he had no need to ask, and 
be refused permission by a worthless master.! 


Holroyd says: 


Dante is there thirsting for deepest mysteries, his face positively thrust be- 
tween St. Peter and St. Paul.? 


The engraver Chapon, in his essay on the fresco, asserts that this 
figure represents St. Mark: 


Près de saint Pierre, mais au second rang, saint Paul, l’ ap6tre et le docteur 
des nations. Saint Luc, son évanggliste, le suit, tandis que saint Marc se pros- 
terne humblement aux pieds du prince des apétres.? 


Thode lists the many identifications proposed by Chapon, and ex- 
presses a general disapproval of his method and results.4 ‘l'hode himself 
regards the group in which the figure in question appears as a “ Choir 
of the Apostles,” and in his description refers to this figure as ‘ eine 
jugendliche knieende Gestalt hinter Petrus.” He does not, however, 
suggest a name for it.° 

The head is not mentioned in any other study of Michelangelo 
accessible to me. It is not referred to by Professor Holbrook in his 
admirable volume on the portraits of Dante; nor, so far as I can 
ascertain, by any other writer on Dante iconography. 


1 C. C. Black, Michael Angelo Buonarroti, London, 1875, pp. 92-93. 
? C. Holroyd, Afichael Angelo Buonarroti, London, 1903, p. 220. 
8 L-L. Chapon, /e /ugement dernier de Michel-Ange, Paris, 1892, p. 53. 
. 4 H. Thode, Afichelangelo, Vol. II, Berlin, 1908, pp. 49-50. 
5 /bi.l., pp. 55-56. 
$ R. T. Holbrook, /’ortraits of Dante from Giotto to Rafael, London, 1911. 
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It scems to me possible, but hardly probable, that the head is a 
portrait of Dante. 

Two Florentine frescoes offered precedent for the representation of 
Dante in such a scene as this: Giotto’s ‘‘ Paradise ” in the Bargello — still 
visible in the lifetime of Michelangelo! — and Orcagna’s ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment” in Santa Maria Novella. That Michelangelo was familiar with 
these two works there can be no reasonable doubt. . Very probably he 
returned to them with special interest during his stay in Florence in the 
summer of 1534: he had already received the commission for the paint- 
ing of his own “ Last Judgment.” ? Within the Vatican itself, moreover, 
Raphael, in the "" Disputa,” had introduced Dante in holy company. 

Michelangelo did indeed hold Dante in ‘ enduring reverence.” ‘That 
reverence is attested not only in the two famous sonnets, but in Michel- 
angelo’s offer — to which the last words quoted from Black refer — to 
make a suitable monument for the poet, in case the Florentines should 
be allowed to bring back his exiled bones: "Io Michelagnolo schultore 
il medesimo a vostra Santità supplicho, offerendomi al divin poeta fare 
la sepultura sua chondecente.”* Moreover, the ‘‘ Last Judgment ” itself 
was influenced by the Dizize Comedy — certainly in the figures of Charon 
and Minos, probably in the prominence of Adam and St. Peter and in 
the gesture and expression of St. Peter, very possibly in other respects.* 

There is then abundant reason to expect a representation of Dante in 
the ‘‘ Last Judgment.” 

The head of the figure kneeling behind St. Peter corresponds in its 
general character to the traditional Dante as represented by painters and 
sculptors from Orcagna to Raphael: there is the same leanness, the 
same proportion of the features, the same prominent nose, firm lips, and 


1 See Holbrook, p. 148. 

2 See E. Steinmann, Die sixtinische K'apelle, Munich, 1905, Vol. II, pp. 525-527; 
Thode, Vol. II, p. 3. 

8 Steinmann, Vol. II, p. 561. The petition was signed in 1519. 

4 See W. Kallab, " Die Deutung von Michelangelos Jiingstem Gerichte,” in 
Beitràge cur Aunstgeschichte Franz Wickhof gewidmet, Vienna, 1903, p. 138; 
Steinmann, Vol. II, pp. 569 ff.; K. Borinski, Die Aétsel Michelangelos, Munich, 
1908, pp. 291 ff.; Thode, Vol. II, pp. 40-46; A. Farinelli, ‘Il Giudizio di Michel- 
angelo e l’inspirazione dantesca,” in Scritti varii ... in onore di Rodolfo Kenter, 
Turin, 1912, p. Srt. Kallab, Steinmann, and Borinski certainly exaggerate the ex- 
tent of Dante's influence; Thode and Farinelli, I think, err in the other direction. 
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strong chin. The fact that the head is in profile, too, brings it into ac- 
cordance with the pictorial practice: the Dante portraits by Orcagna, 
Filippino Lippi, Signorelli, and Raphael are in profile. 

On the other hand, the face has a more youthful character — in the 
accompanying plate, at least—than one would look for in a post- 
Raphaelite portrait of Dante, and the treatment of the hair seems pe- 
culiar. But the plate is none too clear in either of these respects; other 
reproductions give a much more Dantesque impression. A study at close 
range of the painted head itself should settlc the matter. 

Chapon'’s assertion that the figure represents St. Mark has no other 
possible basis than the quite insufficient fact of the figure’s proximitv, 
in a humble position, to St. Peter. ‘Thode’s theory that the figure rep- 
resents an apostle requires as premise that all the figures of the group 
represent apostles. But Thode himself remarks the presence of four 
women in the group, and it is further to be noted that the position and 
action of the figure in question differentiate it sharply from the more 
prominent forms about it. 


Two other figures in the fresco have been thought to represent Dante. 

Steinmann ? held that Dante is represented in the figure emerging 
sleepily from the ground just at the left edge of the fresco. This theory, 
accepted by Spahn,® is rejected by Borinski* and Thode, and fairly 
ridiculed by Farinelli.* Steinmann's statement that the figure wears the 
same Florentine costume and headgear that appear in recognized Dante 
portraits is quite wrong; the figure wears graveclothes, of the same sort 
as those worn by several of the neighboring figures.’ 

Borinski* held that the scene within Hell-mouth represents Virgil’s 
colloquy with Malacoda, as described in /rferzo XXI, and that the 


1 See F. J. Mather, Jr., “ Dante Portraits,” in Ze Aomarie Reviezo, Vol. III 


(1912), pp. 117-118. 2 Vol. II, pp. 583-584, 684. 
8 M. Spahn, Michelangelo und die sixtinische Aapelle, Berlin, 1907, p. 195. 
4 Pp. 2096, 323. 6 Vol. II, pp. 42, 64. 9: P;-667. 


? This is sufficiently clear in Steinmann’s own plate of the ‘“ Last Judgment,” 
No. LXIV-LXV in the second of the two portfolios published with his work; it 
is clearer still in Della Casa’s engraving of the lower left corner of the fresco, 
reproduced by Steinmann as plate LXIX in the same portfolio. 

è P. 323. 
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kneeling leg barely visible just at the lower left corner of the opening 
represents Dante in hiding! This theory, too, receives from Farinelli * 
the ridicule it deserves. 


I take this opportunity to call attention to a drawing of Dante, in 
Christ Church Library, attributed by Berenson to the School of Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. ‘The drawing has not been mentioned, I believe, in any study 
of the portraits of Dante. It is reproduced as plate XXII in the first 
volume of Berenson’s Z%e Drawings of the Florentine Painters® It is 
described thus in his caza/ogue ratsonné : ‘* Ful-length figure of Dante. 
Pen and bistre. H. 26 cm., w. 9 cm.”;* and thus in the text: 


In Christ Church Library at Oxford there is a drawing for a Dante showing 
an open book. It is a charming but feeble copy of a lost Antonio, and the 
affinity with Castagno’s Portraits of Worthies is distinctly felt.* 


The drawing in the Print Room at Berlin representing the head of a 
man — probably Dante — with bay leaves in his cap, which is attributed 
by Krauss® to Signorelli, is attributed by Berenson ® to Piero di Cosimo. 


1 Pp. 557-558. ? London, 1903. Vol I1;p.130. 

4 Vol. I, p. 31. A footnote to the word "‘ Antonio” reads: ‘The claw-like hands 
prove this conclusively, although of course the character of the drawing is, in other 
respects as well, unmistakable.” 

5 Ingo Krauss, Das Portrait Dantes, Berlin, 1901, pp. 51-52. 

6 Vol. I, pp. 127-128; Vol. II, p. 130. 
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THE SONNET “DANTE ALIGHIERI 
SON . . .?° 


In 1901 Manicardi and Massèra, in their Intro- 
duzione al testo critico del Canzoniere di Giovanni 
Boccacci,* showed that the traditional attribution 
to Boccaccio of the fine sonnet beginning 


‘‘ Dante Alighieri son, Minerva oscura, 


was quite unwarranted. Their statement, very 
brief, and insignificantly placed, has not checked 
the tradition : the sonnet is ascribed without ques- 
tion to Boccaccio in Gigli’s Antologia delle opere 
minori volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio (1907), in 
Carducci’s Primavera e fiore della lirica italiana 
(1903), in D'Ancona and Bacci's Manuale della 
letteratura italiana (1904), in the admirable 0z- 
ford Book of Italian Verse (1910), and in some 
other recent books. Furthermore, the current 
version of the sonnet contains spurious elements 
which render it inferior to the original version. A 
new treatment of the matter seems therefore to 
be in order. 

The sonnet is not known to exist in manuscript.* 


da pe e Le «0/5 £ tha Tast'orf 
Of Le VOL i aa cain of che Dice Cor. 
Fa Latine ° 
Cd vt viichiez an mia ILA I200.8 
Ginte:iire Ptr e GRILO e COMI nPegoo 
ielegài.ita morenna azionie alsero 
che si tien che miracol de natura 
L alta mia fantasia prompta e sicura 
passo iltartareo e poi il celeste regno 
el nobil mio volume feci degno 
di temporale e spiritual lectura 
F iorenza magna terra hebbi per madre 
anzi matregna : et io piatoso figlio 
gratia di lingue scelerate e ladre 
R auenna fu mio albergho nel mio exiglio 
et ella ha il corpo : lalma ha il sommo padre 
presso acui invidia non vince consiglio? 


1 L. Mavicardi and A. F. Massèra, Introduzione al testo 
critico del Canzoniere di Giovanni Boccacci, Castelfiorentino, 
1901, p. 13, n. 2, and p. 23. 

*? Manicardi and Massèra, p. 23. 

*I quote from the copy in the Harvard University 
Library. The only previous reprint of this version of 
the sonnet, as far as I know, is the slightly inaccurate 
one by Colomb De Batines in his Bibliografia dantesca, 
vol. 1, Prato, 1845, pp. 25-26. 


1 


Above it, on the page, is the end of the Credo 
di Dante, the only intervening sign being the 
AMEN which serves as finîs to that piece; below 
it stands the word Finis; and below that the 
colophon, in sonnet form :— 


F inita e lopra delinclito et diuo 
dante alleghieri Fiorentin poeta 
lacui anima sancta alberga lieta 
nel ciel seren cue sempre il fia uiuo 

D imola benuenuto mai fia priuo 
Deterna fama che sua mansueta 
lyra opero comentando il poeta 
per cui il texto a noi e intellectiuo 

C hristofal Berardi pisaurense detti 
opera e facto indegno correctore 
per quanto intese di quella i subietti 

D e spiera vendelin fu il stampatore 
del mille quattrocento e settantasetti 
correuan glianni del nostro signore 


The rINI8 below this colophon is the last 
printed word of the book. No indication of the 
authorship of the ‘° Dante Alighieri son...’ 
appears anywhere in the volume. 

The sonnet next appears in the Venice 1555 
edition of the Divine Comedy, edited by Lodovico 


Dolce. It is on the verso of the leaf num- 
ceto >* Lil. teluw a porte (DT Dente i 
berdei SoENFI DIL Doc creo rn Loro 
DANTP. Do ret ig sthors.p dea, 
SONDE /Opestty o arswett at de hoob TI 


jjeazitolity Tor tha attiibitiano re 
on Fioeice, but Dolcec ii 
uutrustworthiness in general anu ivr vuiiviai 
trickery in particular,* and his attribution has 
therefore not the slightest weight. 

In view of the flatness and harshness of the 
versified colophon of the 1477 edition, its author, 
presumably Berardi, can hardly be considered as 
a possible author of the ‘‘ Dante Alighieri son 

°° The sonnet therefore remains anonymous. 
The praise of Dante for e/legantia and the clear 
differentiation degno / di temporale e spiritual lec- 
tura seem to me indicative of Renaissance author- 
ship, and the characterization magna terra seems 
to me non-Florentine. 


‘ 1’ 
bol sicas for sterart 


‘See E. A. Cicogna, Memoria intorno la vita e gli scritti 
di Messer Lodovico Doice, in Memorie dell’ 1. R. Istituto 
Veneto, x1 (1862), pp. 93-108, especially p. 96 and pp. 
107-108; and G. Carducci and S. Ferrari, Le rime di 
Francesco Petrarca, Florence, 1899, pp. xx-xzi. 


i: {Hares. n zano E 


The agionse is intransitive. The second che is 
for ch’ è. 

Dolce modernized the spelling and the punctua- 
tion of the sonnet, and made six deliberate 
changes in wording, four of them certainly for 
the worse. For the second che he substituted 
the banal gran ; for magna terra he substituted 
gloriosa, which is most inappropriate in view of 
the instance of Florentine behavior here in ques- 
tion ; for et io he substituted a me ; for the ironic 
gratia he substituted the weak colpa ; and for 
corpo : lalma ha il he substituted corpo, e l’ alma 
il, destroying the antithesis. He omitted the a of 
the last line. The current version of the sonnet, 
being derived from that of Dolce, contains his 
substitutions. 


Boccaccio’s Canzoniere, then, must lose the 
poem by which it has been most widely known. 
It retains, however, a number of sonnets of great 
beauty, among them the last three of those trans- 
lated by Rossetti." ‘The last of these in particu- 
lar, ‘ Intorne ad una fonte . . .,’’ is as delightful 
a bit of lyric art as the Zrecento can show. 


E. H. WicLkirxs. 
Harvard University. i 


$ Nos. XVII, LXVII, and XrI in the Baldelli and Moutier 
editions of the Rime. 
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